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WHEN  YOU   LOSE  A  LOVED  ONE 

BY  ERNEST.  OSBORNE 


Author  of  Democracy  Begins  in  the :Hpm&  and  How 
to  Teach  Your  Child  About  Work,  tnejai'e  Ernest 
Osborne  was  widely  known  as  a :  lecturer  and 
columnist  on  family  relations.  He  was  Professor  of 
Education  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. . .  Drawings  are  by  Lois  Fischer. 


UNLIKE  our  parents  and  grandparents,  we  have,  today,  become 
freer  in  discussing  the  "facts  of  life."  But  not  "of  death." 
Even  the  psychiatrists  and  other  workers  concerned  with  the 
feelings  and  attitudes  of  people  have  apparently  been  reluctant 
*to  talk  or  write  about  death  —  though  recent  literature  indicates 
that  this  attitude  may  be  changing.  And  it  is  high  time  that,  in 
spite  of,  or  perhaps  because  of,  the  tremendous  emotional  impact 
«of  this  universal  human  experience,  we  take  a  clear-eyed  view  of 
death  and  bereavement. 

In  the  last  two  or  three  generations,  decided  shifts  in  our 
patterns  of  mourning  have  taken  place.  In  few  groups  in  the 
United  States  today  do  we  find  men,  women,  or  children  wearing 
the  black  clothing  of  mourning  for  six  months  or  a  year.  Nor  is  it 
common  for  adults  to  stay  away  from  their  jobs,  or  children  from 
school,  for  several  weeks  as  was  once  the  custom.  Some  of  us 
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interpret  this  change  as  a  sign  of  a  regrettable  lack  of  respect  for 
the  dead,  or  of  increased  insensitivity  to  deep  human  feelings 
that  has  come  with  the  materialism  of  modern  life.  A  more 
thoughtful  examination  of  the  current  attitudes  toward  death 
and  bereavement,  however,  will  disclose  many  positive  factors. 
As  is  true  of  other  life  experiences,  the  death  of  a  member 
of  the  family  often  reveals  underlying  feelings,  relationships  and 
problems  that  have  not  previously  been  evident.  No  one  of  us  can 
be  sure  just  how  he  will  react  to  the  death  of  a  loved  one.  Factors  . 
of  which  we  never  may  have  been  aware  may  come  to  the  sur- 
face and  either  give  us  the  strength  to  cope  healthily  with  the 
feelings  brought  about  by  the  loss,  or  plunge  us  into  a  morass  of  I 
confusion,  anxiety  and  depression  that  will  be  overwhelming.  An 
examination  of  some  of  the  more  common  reactions  shown  by 
adults  and  children  can  be  of  help  in  self -understanding  or  in  the 
understanding  of  others  when  death  strikes  close. 

feelings  of  loss  and  grief 

The  most  poignant  feeling  is,  of  course,  a  sense  of  loss,  accom- 
panied by  grief.  If  the  departed  one  was  a  member  of  our 
immediate  family,  we  see  him  on  every  side  —  doing  the  things 
he  was  accustomed  to  do  in  everyday  life  —  with  a  deep  realiza- 
tion he  is  no  longer  present  to  share  these  experiences  of  life. 
Our  grief  is  a  complicated  thing.  We  are  sorry  that  the  loved  one 
can  no  longer  share  the  joys  of  life,  but  we  are  also  deeply  sorry- 
for  ourselves  that  we  have  to  go  through  the  rest  of  life  alone. 

the   numbing   effect  of  bereavement  , 

The  few  psychiatrists,  sociologists  and  psychologists  who  have 
given  particular  attention  to  the  ways  in  which  individuals  are 
affected  by  the  loss,  through  death,  of  someone  near  and  dear 
to  them,  have  become  aware  of  an  interesting  phenomenon  which 
they  call  the  numbing  effect.  Essentially,  this  is  the  emotional 
inability  —  for  a  time  — to  accept  in  a  realistic  way  the  fact  of 
death. 


Mrs.  P.,  for  example,  when  she  received  notification  of  the 
death  of  her  husband  from  the  War  Department  was  sure  that  a 
mistake  had  been  made.  Even  when  she  received  his  wedding 
ring  and  other  possessions  from  the  men  in  his  plane  crew,  she 
could  not  fully  accept  the  idea  that  her  husband  was  dead.  Only 
gradually,  did  the  full  reality  of  the  situation  reach  her.  As  she 
went  over  her  experience  later,  she  was  sure  that  this  "numbing 
effect"  had  served  a  real  purpose.  For  to  have  had  to  accept  the 

4  full  emotional  impact  of  her  loss  all  at  once  would  have  been  an 
overwhelming  experience. 

The  so-called  "bereavement  dream"  serves  a  similar  purpose. 

<  Over  a  period  of  time,  the  bereaved  individual  may  dream  of  the 
dead  person  so  vividly  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  hasn't 
actually  returned.  This  sort  of  experience,  of  course,  has  given 
rise  to  the  belief  among  primitive  —  as  well  as  not  so  primitive  — 
people,  that  the  dead  do  return. 

Gradually,  however,  these  dreams  change  and  the  elements  of 
hard  reality  become  a  part  of  the  dream  imagery.  Thus,  as  with 
the  waking  feelings  of  disbelief,  the  bereavement  dream  seems 
to  help  the  bereaved  individual  accept  the  full  impact  of  his  loss 
in  a  way  that  is  less  devastating  than  the  sudden  and  thorough- 
going recognition  of  the  fact  of  death  would  be. 

feelings  of  desertion  and   rejection 

*  It  is  understandable,  of  course,  that  the  death  of  a  parent,  a 
husband,  a  wife  or  a  child  with  whom  one  has  had  an  intimate 
relationship  brings  a  pervasive  feeling  of  loss.  What  is  less  well 

i  recognized  is  that  this  feeling  of  loss  may  be  taken  as  a  personal 
slight,  the  feeling  that  the  departed  has  run  away. 

Marian  Langer  in  her  helpful  book,  Learning  to  be  a  Widow, 
reports  a  situation  in  which  the  first  expressed  reaction  of  a 
woman  whose  husband  had  recently  died  was  of  this  sort.  With 
deep  feeling  she  said  to  the  bearer  of  the  sad  news,  "In  the 
middle  of  everything,  he  just  lay  down  and  died.  We  had  so 
much  to  do  —  and  he  goes  and  dies." 


Children  not  infrequently  see  the  death  of  a  parent  as  a  delib- 
erate desertion,  an  experience  we  shall  discuss  in  detail  later  on. 
We  can  accept  such  a  reaction  in  a  child,  but  when  we  find 
similar  feelings  in  ourselves  or  in  other  adults  they  seem  child- 
ishly inexcusable.  Yet  on  a  deep  emotional  level,  such  feelings  of 
desertion,  deprivation  and  resentment  are  to  be  expected.  If  we 
know  this,  we  are  likely  to  be  able  to  cope  with  them  more 
positively. 

feelings  of  guilt 

When  Mr.  B.  died  of  a  heart  attack  in  his  early  fifties,  his  wife 
was  completely  overwhelmed.  Over  and  over  again,  she  would 
say  to  herself  and  to  her  friends,  'There  must  have  been  some- 
thing I  could  have  done.  Perhaps  I  should  have  insisted  that  he 
rest  more  or  take  a  longer  vacation.  I  wonder  whether  he  worked 
so  hard  because  he  thought  I  expected  him  to  make  things  com- 
fortable for  me?  And  I  used  to  nag  him  about  such  little  things!" 
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Such  feelings  of  guilt  are  common.  At  times,  we  all  have  hateful 
or  negative  feelings  towards  those  with  whom  we  are  closest. 
Few  of  us  feel  that  we  have  been,  or  done,  all  we  might  toward 
husband,  wife,  father  or  mother.  The  fact  of  their  death,  and  the 
knowledge  that  from  now  on  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  to  "make 
up"  to  them,  can  be  a  very  heavy  burden.  Understandably,  our 
distress  is  greater  to  the  degree  that  we  feel  we  have  been 
unfriendly,  hateful  or  unjust.  Thus  an  excessive  display  of  grief 

,  may  reflect  deep  feelings  of  guilt.  It  is  as  though  we  were  saying, 
"I've  always  hoped  that  we  could  understand  and  get  along  with 
one  another  better.  I  haven't  been  the  sort  of  son  (or  daughter), 
husband  ( or  wife )  that  I  meant  to  be.  And  now  it's  too  late!  Why 
couldn't  I  have  been  more  decent?  Why  didn't  I  realize?  Now  it's 
too  late!  There's  nothing  I  can  do!" 

The  eventual  death  of  a  chronically  invalided  member  of  the 
family  may  also  bring  about  feelings  of  guilt.  The  financial  and 
emotional  burden  that  long-continued  illness  usually  brings,  quite 
understandably  may  arouse  feelings  that  are  not  entirely 
positive.  But  to  face  one's  self  with  the  realization  that  on  occa- 
sion one  was  close  to  wishing  that  the  loved  person  would  die 
and  thus  relieve  us  of  what  had  become  an  almost  intolerable 
load,  can  be  quite  shattering.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  know 
better,  we  may  almost  feel  that  there  was  a  cause-effect  relation- 
ship between  our  desire  to  be  relieved  of  the  care  of  the  ill 

*  person  and  his  death.  Such  thoughts  are  common  among  children, 
and  not  as  unusual  among  adults  as  one  might  think. 

J  anger 

Psychologists  tell  us  —  and  we  know  it  from  our  own  experience 
—  that  our  fears  often  give  rise  to  anger.  The  loss  of  husband  or 
wife,  or  of  a  parent,  faces  us  with  many  problems  about  which 
we  may  feel  helplessly  confused.  We  are  angry  that  this  should 
happen  to  us.  And  for  a  time  this  anger  may  keep  us  from  facing 
the  fears  that  really  gave  rise  to  it.  We  are  angry  at  Fate.  We 
cannot  see  why  we  should  have  been  picked  out  for  such  tribula- 
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tions.  Again,  one  may  say,  these  are  childish  reactions.  But  there 
is  nothing  shameful  in  having  childish  reactions  when  one  is 
first  faced  with  an  overwhelmingly  new  and  different  experience. 
By  understanding  that  they  are  likely  to  occur,  we  are  well  on 
the  way  toward  more  positive  and  more  mature  ways  of  dealing 
with  our  loss. 


THE  ROLE  OF  MOURNING 

Rituals  for  the  dead,  mourning  customs  of  one  sort  or  another, 
are  to  be  found  among  all  people.  In  those  simpler  societies 
where  such  customs  have  become  standardized,  the  role  of  the  j 
mourner  is  made  easier.  In  some,  for  example,  the  widow  has  no 
social  responsibilities  to  others  while  she  is  mourning  her  hus- 
band's death.  In  others,  there  are  specific  ceremonies  through 
which  each  bereaved  person  is  expected  to  go.  Patterns  are 
precise  and  definite.  There  is  no  need  for  a  person  to  be  anxious 
about  knowing  how  he  should  feel  and  what  he  should  do. 

In  modern  Western  societies,  there  are  few  fixed  expectations 
as  to  the  nature  of  mourning.  But  there  are  very  strongly  held 
feelings  on  the  part  of  others  as  to  what  is  appropriate,  and  what 
inappropriate.  The  difficulty  is  that  these  differ  widely,  even 
among  individuals  of  similar  background. 

expression   of  grief 

The  discarding  of  some  of  the  more  definite  mourning  practices 
—  such  as  the  wearing  of  black  clothing  for  a  period  of  time  — 
may  make  it  difficult  for  some  of  us  to  express,  even  to  ourselves,  i 
the  way  we  feel  about  our  loss.  And  yet  the  disappearance  of 
formal  mourning  practices  has  lifted  a  burden  for  many  persons. 
Many  an  individual  has  experienced  real  difficulty  in  attempting 
to  behave  at  the  time  of  bereavement  as  "they"  expect  him  to. 

Many  Americans,  influenced  by  Anglo-Saxon  backgrounds,  find 
it  difficult  to  express  their  grief  through  weeping  or  wailing.  For 
other  Americans,  this  is  the  natural  way  of  responding  to  the  loss 


of  a  loved  one.  The  former  see  those  who  volubly  give  expression 
to  their  sorrow  as  overly-emotional  and  uncontrolled.  The  latter 
find  those  who  are  "controlled,"  hard-hearted  and  almost  in- 
human in  their  restraint.  In  a  measure,  each  is  affected  by  what 
he  thinks  the  other  thinks  of  his  behavior. 

The  whole  question  of  what  is  appropriate  behavior  is  a  diffi- 
cult one.  And  there  is  no  universal  or  absolute  answer.  Students 
of  mental  health  point  out  that  too  much  suppression  of  feeling 
can  have  undesirable  effects,  and  suggest  that  the  person  who 
can  give  vent  to  grief  through  weeping  is  fortunate.  Yet  there  is 
no  doubt  that  children,  and  even  other  adults,  may  find  uncon- 
trolled expression  of  grief  by  others  unpleasant,  and  even  deeply 
disturbing. 

"right"   is   natural 

As  with  so  many  other  kinds  of  human  reaction,  the  "right" 
response  for  a  specific  individual  is  probably  that  which  comes 
naturally.  Yet  neither  one  extreme  or  the  other  is  desirable.  To 
contain  one's  grief  completely  within  one's  self  may  well  mean 
that  the  period  of  adjustment  to  loss  may  be  unduly  extended 
and  affect  all  of  one's  relationships.  Nor  can  a  violent  and  un- 
controlled reaction  be  looked  upon  simply  as  a  way  to  ventilate 
feelings.  It,  too,  may  leave  the  individual  less  able  to  cope  with 
his  loss  than  if  his  reactions  were  somewhat  milder. 

That  death  brings  to  most  of  us  a  deep  feeling  of  aloneness  is 
to  be  expected.  It  is  not  only  the  loss  of  the  deceased  person 
which  affects  us,  but  a  feeling,  sometimes  unrecognized,  of  the 
essential  aloneness  of  man.  Fear,  emptiness  and  depression  are 
common  reactions.  And  for  these  destructive  feelings  there  are 
no  better  antidotes  than  the  love,  companionship,  assurance  and 
support  of  friends  and  relatives.  In  most  instances  we  should 
resist  the  temptation  to  shut  ourselves  off  from  other  people  so 
that  we  may  grieve  alone.  Here  again,  however,  individuals 
differ.  For  some  few,  this  kind  of  retreat  from  others  may  be  a 
necessary  part  of  working  through  the  emotions  that  death  brings. 


the   Irish  wake 

One  of  the  most  striking  customs  that  have  been  brought  to  this 
country  is  the  Irish  wake.  Friends  and  relatives  of  the  deceased 
sit  up  with  the  body  through  the  night  or  two  preceding  burial. 
Though  sadness  and  sorrow  may  be  expressed,  the  general  atmos- 
phere is  not  a  lugubrious  one.  Reminiscences  centering  around 
the  life  of  the  person  who  has  died  are  shared.  Many  of  these  are 
likely  to  be  strongly  tinged  with  humor.  There  is  a  great  deal  to 
eat,  and  lots  to  drink.  Not  infrequently  the  wake  may  become 
pretty  hilarious. 

To  some  people  such  a  celebration  on  the  occasion  of  bereave- 
ment seems  in  bad  taste.  Yet,  from  a  psychological  point  of  view, 
the  wake,  or  something  similar  to  it,  seems  to  have  positive  value. 
It  provides  a  situation  in  which  people  can  feel  close  together 
and  supportive  of  one  another.  It  makes  possible  the  sharing  of 
appreciation  of  the  human  qualities,  the  strengths  and  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  deceased,  the  seeing  him  as  a  man  —  and  not  as  a 
thin-blooded  saint. 

Now  and  again,  one  hears  of  individuals  who,  by  personal 
request,  or  through  provisions  in  their  will,  arrange  for  a  kind 
of  personal  wake.  Bill  N.,  for  instance,  had  found  deep  satisfac- 
tion in  off-shore  fishing  trips  with  a  group  of  old  cronies.  Before 


his  death,  he  gave  a  sum  of  money  to  one  of  his  close  friends  and 
asked  that  a  special  trip  be  arranged  with  "all  the  trimmings," 
and  that  it  be  taken  on  the  day  after  his  burial. 

Not  all  families  find  that  the  death  of  a  loved  one  is  necessarily 
a  time  for  weeping  and  lamentation.  When  the  seven  grown 
children  of  Mrs.  D.  gathered  at  the  old  homestead  to  attend  their 
mother's  funeral,  they  found  themselves  in  harmony.  She  had 
lived  a  full,  rich  life,  had  found  in  her  family  and  in  her  church 
and  community  work  the  deepest  personal  satisfaction.  Her 
warmth  of  heart,  rollicking  sense  of  humor  and  clarity  of  thinking 
made  her  a  notable  person.  Instead  of  being  obsessed  by  the 
usual  forms  of  mourning,  her  sons  and  daughters  found  them- 
selves recalling  the  amusing  anecdotes,  the  sharp  bits  of  wisdom, 
and  the  warm  personality  of  their  mother.  Most  of  tears  they 
shed  came  from  hearty  laughter.  Their  natural  sadness  gave  way 
to  feelings  of  warmth  and  joy  for  having  been  privileged  to  have 
lived  in  such  a  family.  And  they  were  morally  certain  that,  could 
their  mother  have  been  there  with  them,  she  would  have  heartily 
approved  of  their  behavior  even  though,  and  partly  because, 
some  neighbors  and  friends  were  scandalized. 

the  enshrinement  phenomenon 

Charlie  W.  had  been  a  good  husband  and  father.  But  he  also 
had  his  share  of  human  failings.  At  times  he  drank,  "not  wisely 
but  too  well."  His  temper  was  not  always  under  control.  At  times 
he  had  shown  favoritism  towards  one  of  his  sons  of  a  sort  that 
made  difficulties  between  the  children.  To  her  closest  friends, 
Mrs.  W.  would  sometimes  admit  that  though  Charlie  was  a 
"good"  man,  some  of  his  ways  were  exasperating.  In  other  words, 
Mr.  W.  was  a  pretty  normal  sort  of  human  being. 

But  a  few  months  after  his  death,  he  began  to  take  on  the 
qualities  of  a  saint  in  Mrs.  W's  eyes.  She  had  snapshots  of  him 
enlarged  and  placed  them  all  about  the  house.  The  exasperating 
things  he  had  done,  the  problems  some  of  his  actions  had  given 
rise  to,  were  all  forgotten.  One  gathered  from  what  Mrs.  W. 


would  say  about  her  husband  that  he  had  been  a  jewel  among 
men;  that  few,  if  any,  mortals  had  attained  the  kind  of  perfection 
that  was  his.  The  W.  children  —  now  all  grown  —  were  quietly 
amused.  They  had  loved  and  respected  their  father  —  with  his 
faults.  But  they  were  clear-eyed  about  those  faults,  and  could 
scarcely  recognize  the  man  their  mother  was  talking  about. 

Such  enshrinement  of  one  who  has  died  is  not  uncommon.  And 
one  may  well  agree  that  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be 
concerned  about  it,  especially  if,  as  in  Mrs.  W's  case,  it  brings 
satisfaction  and  happiness.  But  there  are  instances  in  which  it  is, 
and  should  be,  a  matter  of  grave  concern. 

The  X.  family  is  a  case  in  point.  Their  eight-year-old  daughter, 
an  only  child,  died  suddenly,  and  tragically,  from  meningitis.  She 
had  meant  a  great  deal  to  the  X's,  and  her  loss  was  shattering. 

For  the  next  seven  or  eight  years,  most  of  Mr.  X's  time  and 
energy  was  spent  in  preserving  and  enhancing  the  memory  of 
his  daughter.  Each  weekend  he  would  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
cemetery  where  his  daughter  was  buried  —  some  70  miles  from 
where  the  family  was  living  —  and  would  place  huge  bouquets 
of  flowers  on  her  grave.  Much  of  his  spare  time  was  spent  in 
raising  these  flowers.  He  withdrew  almost  completely  from  the 
activities  in  which  he  had  formerly  engaged.  Nor  did  he  seem 
interested  in  any  social  life  with  his  wife. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  these  pilgrimages,  Mr.  X.  was 
joined  by  his  wife.  Friends  and  neighbors,  too,  spoke  of  his  devo- 
tion approvingly.  But  when  the  pilgrimages  continued  month 
after  month  and  year  after  year,  Mrs.  X.  began  to  object,  espe- 
cially after  the  arrival  of  another  child.  It  seemed  to  her  —  and 
increasingly  to  friends  and  acquaintances  —  that  there  was  some- 
thing undesirable  about  Mr.  X's  behavior.  His  almost  complete 
concentration  on  the  dead  daughter  was  depriving  his  family 
and  his  friends  of  the  companionship  they  had  the  right  to  expect. 

To  realize  that  humans  may  have  "undesirable"  reactions  when 
they  lose  a  loved  one  may  be  a  helpful  thing  to  all  of  us.  For  in 
bereavement  it  is  normal  to  feel  deserted  or  rejected.  To  sense 
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anger  in  the  midst  of  grief,  to  be  temporarily  unable  to  face  the 
reality  of  death,  to  have  guilt  feelings  about  real  or  fancied  things 
said  or  done  toward  the  deceased,  or  to  neglect  the  living  for  the 
dead,  is  something  of  an  antidote  in  itself.  When  we  know  that 
such  reactions  are  not  unusual,  we  are  much  more  likely  to  be 
able  to  assimilate  them  and  move  on  to  healthier  feelings. 


THE  FUNERAL 

Anthropologists  tell  us  that  some  of  the  more  unique  and  colorful 
customs  of  primitive  peoples  center  around  the  burial  of  their 
dead.  Unlike  the  ancient  Egyptians  or  the  Chinese,  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  deceased  can  take  some  of  their  earthly  posses- 
sions with  them.  But  there  are  some  who  believe  that  our  funeral 
practices  are  not  much  more  enlightened.  They  point  to  the  lavish 
floral  displays  characteristic  of  some  funerals,  the  costly  coffins, 
and  the  unseemly  behavior  of  friends  and  relatives. 

There  are,  of  course,  great  variations  in  the  way  in  which  the 
last  rites  are  celebrated.  For  most  persons  there  is  real  comfort 
in  the  regular  service.  The  old  familar  phrases,  the  customary 
hymns,  even  the  eulogies  bring  a  feeling  that  they  are  doing 
what  is  expected  and  consequently  right.  The  very  gathering 
that  to  some  seems  barbaric,  for  others  provides  a  kind  of  con- 
solation, a  regularized  and  formal  way  of  meeting  one's  obliga- 
tions to  the  dead.  Such  individuals  also  find  that  channeled  ex- 
pressions of  condolence  are  less  painful  to  receive  than  those 
which  are  individualized  and  spread  out  through  longer  periods 
of  time.  For  them,  then,  the  organized,  formal  funeral  ceremony 
is  more  acceptable. 

But  many  families  find  that  simple  services  in  which  the  usual 
hymns  are  supplanted  by  secular  music  enjoyed  by  the  deceased, 
the  funeral  sermon  or  eulogy  by  his  favorite  poetry  or  some 
spontaneous  remarks  from  close  friends  and  relatives,  are  more 
acceptable  than  the  orthodox  services  of  the  various  churches. 
They  may  request  that  flowers  not  be  sent,  but  that  a  donation 
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be  made  in  the  name  of  the  deceased  to  one  of  his  favorite 
charities.  There  is  no  lengthy  funeral  procession,  and  the  service 
by  the  side  of  the  grave  is  simple  and  sincere. 

some  practical  considerations 

Grief,  and  all  its  related  emotional  reactions,  tends  to  make  the 
bereaved  vulnerable  to  certain  malpractices  that  have  developed 
through  the  years.  There  are  unscrupulous  operators  who  present 
bills  for  services  supposedly  rendered  the  bereaved,  or  deliver 
inferior  merchandise  at  high  prices  which  was  supposed  to  have 
been  purchased  by  him  before  his  death.  Rarely  are  members 
of  the  family  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  question  this  kind  of  "confi- 
dence" game. 

In  view  of  this  situation  it  is  important  to  be  as  level  headed 
as  possible  about  the  practical  aspects  of  the  funeral  arrange- 
ments. For  many  families  the  money  paid  for  a  funeral  is  one 
of  the  largest  expenditures  made  during  a  lifetime.  The  selection 
of  a  funeral  director  and  funeral  is  of  more  than  passing  im- 
portance. Failure  to  take  prudent  safeguards  can  create  hard- 
ships. Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  funeral  directors  who  do 
not  conform  to  the  ethical  standards  of  their  profession. 

Sharp  practices  exist  despite  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority 
of  funeral  directors  through  their  National  Funeral  Directors 
Association  and  state  groups  have  been  trying  diligently  to  police 
the  field  by  association  activity  and  through  regulatory  and  li- 
censing regulations. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  if  you  feel  you  have  been 
unfairly  treated  or  that  the  service  rendered  by  the  funeral  direc- 
tor has  been  unsatisfactory  —  complain.  Keeping  silent  is  com- 
pounding the  wrong.  Report  your  case  to  the  proper  authorities 
if  you  have  a  legitimate  complaint  and  be  willing  to  back  it  up. 
Even  if  you  cannot  secure  redress  for  yourself,  you  may  save 
some  other  person  a  similar  experience. 

Sometimes  over-elaborate  funerals  are  purchased  by  families 
whose  economic  circumstances  do  not  warrant  such  expenditures. 
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The  desire  to  do  what  is  "right,"  the  fear  that  people  will  think 
they  are  miserly,  and  the  feeling  that  nothing  is  too  good  for  the 
deceased,  make  such  over-expensive  funerals  easy  to  sell. 

funeral  costs 

Like  doctors'  bills,  funeral  costs  vary  greatly  and  have  followed, 
as  one  would  expect,  the  sharp  increases  in  the  cost  of  living.  In 
a  survey  covering  the  year  1957,  it  was  found  that  about 
36  per  cent  of  the  funerals  cost  less  than  $500,  while  4  per 
cent  went  over  the  thousand  dollar  mark.  More  than  three  out  of 
ten  were  in  the  $600  to  $750  price  range,  and  one  out  of  six  was 
priced  between  $750  and  $1000. 

Salaries  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  facilities  account  for  more 
than  half  of  the  cost  of  the  average  funeral.  Since  facilities  and 
personnel  must  be  available  on  a  24-hour  basis,  though  they  are 
utilized  only  a  fraction  of  the  time,  these  costs  may  seem  to  be 
justified.  But  the  consumer  pays  for  the  time  that  the  funeral 
personnel  and  facilities  are  idle  as  well  as  for  the  time  he  uses 
them.  This  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  we  need  so  many 
funeral  homes,  and  whether  by  having  fewer  the  present  over- 
lapping and  waste  could  be  eliminated  and  costs  reduced. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  requirements  set  up  by 
state  laws  for  the  disposal  of  bodies  and  the  designation  as  to 
who  should  perform  certain  related  functions  definitely,  though 
perhaps  necessarily,  add  considerably  to  the  cost. 

It  is  well  to  consider  many  of  the  practical  problems  that  must 
be  settled  at  the  time  of  death  in  advance  of  that  time.  However, 
there  is  a  sharp  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of 
formalizing  such  plans.  Some  funeral  directors  urge  that  pre- 
arrangements  be  made  and  each  detail  of  the  funeral  service  be 
determined  in  advance.  Others  oppose  this  practice.  They  point 
out  such  plans  may  have  to  be  greatly  altered  to  meet  changing 
times  and  circumstances  and  may  be  more  of  a  hindrance  than  a 
help.  They  say  further  that  most  funeral  directors  urging  pre- 
arrangements  suggest  the  use  of  their  services  and  facilities. 
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A  recently  published  pamphlet  from  the  Council  on  Consumer 
Information,  titled  Consumers  Look  at  Burial  Practices,  outlines 
a  number  of  things  that  should  be  considered  in  making  such 
arrangements.  Discussion  of  factors  involved  in  buying  a  ceme- 
tery lot,  monuments  or  markers,  and  in  planning  the  funeral,  is 
presented  in  considerable  detail.  In  brief,  and  with  particular 
emphasis  on  funeral  arrangements,  the  following  may  well  be 
highlighted: 

1.  What  shall  be  the  final  disposition  of  the  body? 

2.  Where  will  the  funeral  service  be  held? 

3.  How  elaborate  shall  the  funeral  service  be?  What  kind  will 
it  be,  and  what  funds  will  be  used  to  pay  for  it?  Obviously, 
it  should  not  exceed  a  sum  available  for  the  purpose  from 
insurance,  savings  or  some  other  source.  What  about  flow- 
ers, transportation  to  the  cemetery,  pallbearers,  music,  the 
nature  of  the  casket? 

All  of  these  matters  should  be  discussed  with  your  clergyman 
and  a  reputable  funeral  director,  and  an  appropriate  fee  estab- 
lished. Though  changes  in  the  situation  may  take  place  which 
will  affect  the  cost,  pre-arrangement  will  insure  that  when 
death  does  occur,  the  ceremony  and  its  cost  will  then  be  in  line 
with  family  expectations. 


THE  CONSOLATIONS  OF  RELIGION 

Since  religion  deals  with  the  meanings  of  life  and  death,  those 
with  deep  faith  in  God  find  real  comfort  in  their  beliefs  when  one 
of  their  loved  ones  dies.  Those  who  believe  in  personal  immor- 
tality find  the  problem  of  death  a  less  perplexing  one  since  there 
is  a  conviction  that  they  will  one  day  rejoin  the  loved  ones. 

But  for  many  people  this  particular  consolation  is  not  avail- 
able. They  find  it  impossible  to  accept  unquestioningly  belief  in 
immortality.  Nonetheless,  through  the  fellowship  of  the  church, 
they,  too,  may  be  helped  at  the  time  of  bereavement.  Moreover, 
although  they  may  not  be  able  to  share  the  simpler,  more  con- 
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crete  concept  of  immortality,  of  a  God  who  "marks  each  sparrow 
in  its  fall,"  their  philosophy  of  life  may  still  be  essentially  a 
religious  one  that  sees  man  as  a  part  of  a  Great  Universe  that 
has  a  quality  of  immortality.  They  find  a  religious  support  in  the 
conviction  that  the  kind  of  lives  we  lead  will  continue  to  be 
reflected  in  the  lives  of  oncoming  generations. 

But  religious  belief,  whether 
it  be  more  or  less  orthodox, 
does  not  always  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  bereaved  person 
to  accept  his  loss  with  equa- 
nimity. He  often  has  problems 
similar  to  those  of  the  person 
who  does  not  count  himself 
religious  in  any  sense. 

As  has  already  been  suggested,  the  emotional  difficulties  ac- 
companying bereavement  may  be  eventually  solved  through  the 
warm,  supporting  love  and  affection  of  friends  and  relatives.  But 
there  are  instances  in  which  the  roots  of  continuing  grief  are  of 
such  a  sort  that  something  more  than  this  may  be  needed.  The 
clergyman,  especially  one  who  has  added  to  his  religious  training 
skills  in  personal  counselling,  can  well  be  the  one  to  whom 
the  person  with  a  deeper  problem  may  turn.  Fortunately,  too, 
there  are  increasing  numbers  of  trained  counsellors  connected 
with  family  service  agencies,  mental  health  clinics  and  other 
organizations  who  can  help  people  with  serious  emotional  and 
social  problems. 

Should  the  intensity  of  your  grief  and  the  feeling  of  hopeless- 
ness persist,  the  intelligent  thing  to  do  is  to  seek  expert  help. 
Though  eventually  you  may  be  able  to  cope  with  the  problem 
yourself,  you  may  be  moved  to  make  hasty  and  impulsive  changes 
in  your  own  life  which  you  will  later  regret,  or  alienate  friends 
and  relatives  who  can  hardly  be  expected  to  remain  calm  and 
patient  when  they  are  asked  to  "carry  the  burden"  far  longer 
than  would  normally  be  expected. 
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do   not  suppress  your  feelings 

Although  it  has  been  implied  earlier,  one  mental  health  princi- 
ple deserves  emphasis.  When  you  are  disturbed  by  the  death  of 
someone  close  to  you,  it  is  important  for  you  to  be  able  to  express 
your  feelings  freely.  Many  things  in  our  culture  conspire  to  put  a 
damper  on  such  expression.  Particularly  when  one  is  ashamed  of 
"weakness"  or  disturbed  by  "unworthy"  feelings,  it  is  well  to 
attempt  to  share  these  with  an  understanding,  accepting  friend, 
relative  or  professional  counsellor.  There  is  no  real  merit  in  refus- 
ing to  recognize  or  trying  to  suppress  such  feelings.  You  are  only 
asking  for  trouble  in  so  doing. 

HELPING  CHILDREN  COPE  WITH   DEATH 

One  of  the  most  challenging  tasks  in  being  a  parent  is  that  of 
helping  children  meet  difficult  experiences  in  life  in  ways  that 
will  help  them  mature  and  grow  stronger.  Being  rejected  by 
playmates,  learning  the  difference  between  truth  and  falsehood, 
are  some  of  the  other  more  common  of  such  difficult  experiences 
for  children. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  problem  of  all  is  that  of  interpreting 
death  to  children.  Fortunately,  a  majority  of  youngsters  will  not 
have  direct  contact  with  death.  But  there  are  enough  of  them 
so  that  it  is  important  for  parents  to  think  through  what  they 
will  say  and  do  should  someone  in  the  family,  or  some  friend 
or  neighbor,  die. 

There  are,  of  course,  no  simple,  foolproof  formulas  that  can  be 
applied  to  such  situations.  Children  and  parents  differ,  and  our 
own  underlying  feelings  toward  death  will  communicate  them- 
selves to  youngsters  even  though  we  are  able  to  say  the  "right" 
words.  The  parent  who  tries  to  hide  his  grief  for  the  sake  of  the 
youngster,  will  rarely  be  able  to  do  so  effectively.  The  gap  be- 
tween what  he  says  and  does  and  the  underlying  feeling  that  the 
children  sense,  is  likely  to  cause  more  confusion  and  distress  than 
a  straightforward  expression  of  his  deep  sense  of  loss. 
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Yet,  while  there  are  no  formulas,  it  is  possible  to  develop  some 
guide  lines  to  help  our  youngsters  face  the  fact  of  the  death  of 
someone  close  to  them. 

children's  ideas  about  death 

It  should  be  helpful,  for  instance,  to  have  some  picture  as  to  the 
kind  of  ideas  that  children  may  have  about  death.  A  study  made 
in  Budapest  by  Maria  Nagy  reveals  that  between  the  ages  of 
three  and  10  a  child  tends  to  pass  through  three  different  phases 
in  his  ideas  about  death: 

The  young  child  from  three  to  five  denies  death  as  a  nat- 
ural and  final  process.  To  him,  death  is  like  sleep;  you  are 
dead,  then  you  are  alive  again.  Or,  as  on  a  journey;  you  are 
gone  and  then  you  come  back  again.  Consequently,  children 
of  this  age  may  seem  to  be  rather  callous  when  they  are 
told  of  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  family.  They  express 
an  immediate  sorrow,  but  soon  forget  all  about  it,  or  at  least 
give  the  impression  of  so  doing. 

Between  five  and  nine,  roughly,  youngsters  appear  to  be 
able  to  accept  the  idea  that  a  particular  person  has  died, 
but  don't  accept  it  as  something  that  eventually  happens  to 
everyone  —  and  particularly  not  to  themselves. 

Only  as  they  reach  nine  or  10  years  of  age,  do  they  begin 
to  recognize  death  as  inevitable  for  all  persons  and  as  some- 
thing that  can  come  to  them. 
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\  As  with  all  general  statements  about  differences  in  the  devel- 
opment pattern  of  children,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  these  are 
rough  approximations.  Many  a  child  will  not  fit  into  the  pattern. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  adults  who,  on  an  emotional  level 
at  least,  cannot  admit  to  themselves  that  death  is  really  inevitable. 
Nonetheless,  an  understanding  of  the  general  pattern  suggested 
by  the  Nagy  study  and  substantiated  by  a  number  of  others, 
can  be  helpful  as  we  are  faced  with  questions  which  young 
children  raise. 
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remember  they  are  children 

An  examination  of  some  of  the  more  common  ways  in  which 
parents  have  tried  to  explain  death  to  their  youngsters  should 
aid  those  of  us  who  have  not  yet  faced  this  problem.  Because  of 
our  own  reluctance  to  look  at  death  realistically,  we  are  likely 
to  fall  into  the  trap  of  confusing  and  disturbing  the  child  even 
further  by  attempting  to  soften  the  blow. 

The  D's  told  five-year-old  Billy  on  the  occasion  of  his  loved 
grandfather's  death  that  the  old  man  had  gotten  very  tired  and 

had  gone  quietly  to  sleep.  But 
Billy,  of  course,  sensed  that  there  *• 
was  something  unusual  and  dis- 
turbing about  this  "sleep."  For  a 
week  or  more,  bedtime  was  a  try- 
ing experience.  And  even  after 
Billy  had  been  "bedded  down" 
he  was  restless  and  distraught. 
It  finally  dawned  on  the  D's 
that  their  explanation  had  back- 
fired, and  that  their  son  was 
fighting  sleep  because  he  feared  i 
that  he,  too,  would  go  off  into 
his  grandfather's  kind  of  sleep. 
In  another  five-year-old's  family,  the  grandmother  who  had 
been  his  constant  companion,  died  suddenly.  The  youngsters 
parents  felt  that  they  were  protecting  him  by  seeing  to  it  that 
he  had  no  contact  with  the  arrangements  for  her  burial,  and 
only  told  him  that  grandma  had  gone  to  Long  Island.  In  a  sense, 
of  course,  they  were  telling  him  the  truth  since  it  was  there  that 
she  had  been  buried.  But  the  boy  showed  considerable  evidence 
of  anxiety  and  resentment  that  his  grandmother  would  have  gone 
away  without  taking  him  with  her,  or  at  least  telling  him  good- 
bye. The  persistence  with  which  he  tried  to  find  out  when  she 
would  return  finally  forced  his  parents  to  give  him  a  more  truth- 
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ful  answer.  To  their  satisfaction,  although  he  was  very  sad  about 
her  death,  he  seemed  less  disturbed  than  when  he  thought  she 
had  deserted  him. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  some  adults,  although 
they  know  better  intellectually,  have  a  feeling  that  the  deceased 
husband  or  wife  has  "run  out  on  them."  Such  a  reaction,  naturally, 
is  likely  to  take  place  in  children  much  more  frequently.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  important  that  we  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  allay 
this  feeling  of  having  been  deserted.  For  to  feel  this  is  much 
more  disturbing  than  to  assimilate  the  fact  of  death. 

A  third  kind  of  interpretation,  not  limited  to  homes  that  are 
avowedly  religious,  attributes  death  to  God  through  some  such 
statement  as,  "God  took  him,"  or  "Jesus  wanted  him,"  or  "He  has 
gone  to  be  an  angel."  As  the  Sherills  in  their  little  leaflet,  Inter- 
preting Death  to  Children,  point  out,  we  run  the  risk  of  build- 
ing in  the  child  fear,  resentment  or  even  hatred,  toward  the  God 
who,  in  his  mind,  can  be  the  enemy  who  may  strike  down  with- 
out warning,  anyone  at  all.  This  feeling,  in  turn,  may  well  bring 
anxiety  and  guilt.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  words  we  use 
and  the  tone  of  voice,  as  well  as  past  teaching,  will  determine 
whether  such  a  negative  set  of  reactions  develops.  But  it  is  well 
to  keep  in  mind  that  even  the  "religious"  explanation  about  which 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  question,  may  well  be  taken  by  a 
child  in  quite  another  way  than  we  meant  it  to  be. 

In  short,  the  common  sense  answers  that  usually  occur  to  us 
are  not  likely  to  be  satisfactory,  primarily  because  they  are 
evasive.  Our  desire  to  spare  our  children,  as  well  as  ourselves, 
the  pain  of  facing  death  realistically  usually  only  prolongs  and 
intensifies  the  disturbed  feelings.  It  is  legitimate,  then,  to  ask 
just  what  sort  of  an  explanation  is  most  desirable. 

no  easy  formula 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  there  is  no  easy  formula.  In 
explaining  the  cause  of  death,  we  usually  have  to  deal  with 
either  accident,  illness  or  old  age.  In  each  instance,  it  is  better 
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to  explain  the  immediate  causes  rather  than  to  try  to  give  a  philo- 
sophical or  religious  interpretation.  Rarely  can  the  latter  be 
understood  by,  or  be  helpful  to,  children.  Thus,  in  talking  about 
a  death  that  has  been  caused  by  accident,  we  can  emphasize  the 
need  for  good  judgment,  care  and  protecting  ourselves  against 
other  people's  mistakes.  In  discussing  sickness  as  the  cause  of 
death,  we  can  emphasize  the  lack  of  scientific  knowledge,  the 
need  for  better  preventive  measures,  and  the  like.  And  in  talking 
about  old  age  as  the  contributing  factor,  it  is  well  to  stress  the 
fact  that  everyone's  body  eventually  grows  old  and  tired,  and 
that  the  heart  can  no  longer  do  its  work. 

The  words  which  one  uses  may  be  important.  This  is  espec- 
cially  true  in  view  of  the  fact  that  young  children  tend  to  per- 
sonalize most  of  the  things  they  think  about.  It  should  be  made 
clear  that  the  fact  that  someone  has  died  of  illness,  does  not 
mean  that  there  is  considerable  chance  that  they,  too,  may  soon 
die  of  that  illness,  or  be  stricken  by  the  same  kind  of  death- 
dealing  accident. 

Certain  experiences  with  death  will  be  more  threatening  than 

others.  Children,  one  of  whose 
playmates  has  died,  will  need 
extra  reassurance  since,  naturally, 
they  may  see  themselves  hav- 
ing the  same  experience.  The 
same  is  true  when  parents  of 
children  their  own  age  are  known 
to  have  died.  Many  a  young- 
ster has  developed  very  real 
anxiety  because  he  feels  that  if 
Johnny's  father  died,  he  can  ex- 
pect that  this  may  easily  happen 
to  his  own  father.  Often,  the 
core  of  the  anxiety  might  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  words,  "What 
will  happen  to  me  if  father  (or 
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mother)  dies?"  In  light  of  this,  one  does  well,  after  assuring  the 
child  that  not  many  people  die  when  they  are  as  young  as  his 
parents,  to  make  it  quite  clear  what  sort  of  arrangements  would 
be  carried  out  so  that  his  life  would  not  be  too  different.  If  the 
youngster  knows  that  grandparents,  uncles  and  aunts,  or  close 
friends  of  the  family  will  be  on  hand  to  carry  on,  much  of  his 
anxiety  is  likely  to  be  relieved. 

As  with  adults,  then,  uncertainty  as  to  what  has  happened  and 
what  it  means,  is  the  thing  that  is  likely  to  be  most  disturbing 
when  death  occurs.  As  far  as  the  physical  body  is  concerned,  we 
should  make  it  very  clear  that  life  has  stopped,  that  the  person 
cannot  return,  and  that  the  body  has  been  buried  in  a  specific 
place.  Anything  short  of  this  is  apt  to  result  in  some  of  the  kind 
of  confusions  and  misinterpretations  which  have  been  mentioned 
above.  An  example  may  make  this  more  concrete. 

Nine-year-old  Arthur's  father  was  killed  in  a  train  wreck  as  he 
was  returning  from  work  to  his  suburban  home  one  evening.  The 
shock  of  the  sudden  death,  and  some  of  her  own  feelings,  caused 
his  mother  to  arrange  things  so  that  although  Arthur  was  told 
of  his  father's  death,  he  was  not  allowed  to  attend  the  funeral. 
Nor  was  there  much  discussion  of  the  event  at  home.  Mrs.  Y 
thought  it  was  better  for  the  boy  to  carry  on  as  much  as  possible 
in  what  she  considered  a  normal  way  of  life.  But  Arthur  con- 
tinued to  show  signs  of  disturbance. 

After  talking  the  situation  over  with  a  neighbor,  Mrs.  Y  asked 
the  boy  if  he  would  like  to  see  where  his  father  was  buried.  His 
immediate  positive  response  led  her  to  plan  a  trip  to  the  cemetery 
the  very  next  day.  On  this  trip,  they  were  accompanied  by  the 
neighbor  and  her  son,  who  was  about  Arthur's  age.  When  Arthur 
was  shown  the  grave,  he  stood  for  a  moment  and  then  asked, 
"You  mean  Daddy's  buried  under  there?"  When  he  was  told  that 
this  was  the  case,  he  turned  to  his  friend  and  said,  "I'll  beat  you 
to  the  top  of  the  hill."  As  the  two  boys  raced  away,  Mrs.  Y,  in  a 
shocked  tone,  asked  her  friend,  "How  could  he  do  a  thing  like 
that?"  The  latter  was  reassuring,  "I  think  he  was  relieved  to  know 
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what  was  what,  and  that  he  also  needed  to  do  something  about 
his  feeling.  I'm  sure  you're  mistaken  if  you  think  his  behavior  was 
a  sign  of  hardheartedness  and  indifference.  A  youngster  of  his 
age  can  handle  things  by  action  better  than  through  talking  and 
thinking." 

outward   reactions  often   confusing 

This  latter  point  is  one  that  is  sometimes  difficult  for  grownups 
to  understand.  Children  do  react  very  differently  to  death.  Some 
seem  to  react  at  first  as  though  nothing  unusual  has  happened.  Yet 
these  may  be  the  very  youngsters  who  are  most  deeply  affected, 
and  who  need  the  opportunity,  tactfully  presented,  to  talk  about 
their  feelings.  Sometimes,  too,  children  handle  their  feelings  and 
develop  their  understanding  through  playing  out  death  and 
funeral  scenes.  It  is  often  hard  for  the  bereaved  adult  to  see 
this  kind  of  thing.  It  seems  to  make  light  of  what  is  a  most 
poignant  experience.  Yet,  from  what  we  know  of  children  and 
their  ways  of  reacting,  we  can  be  gratified  that  they  express  their 
feelings  as  they  do  rather  than  locking  them  up  inside  themselves. 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  one  way  in  which  children  may 
be  better  prepared  for  experience  with  the  death  of  a  person  is 
to  have  had  a  chance  to  play  funeral  when  a  pet  has  died,  or  a 
wild  bird's  or  animal's  body  is  found.  Many  of  us  probably  re- 
member the  elaborate  funerals  which,  on  occasion,  were  a  part 
of  our  play  experience.  Indeed,  from  the  psychological  point  of 
view,  such  experiences  may  serve  as  an  inoculation  against  some 
of  the  more  violent  feelings  that  are  likely  to  arise  when  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  or  some  other  close  associate  dies. 

But  there  may  be  certain  reactions  on  the  part  of  both  children 
and  grownups  for  which  preparation  is  difficult.  Under  the  emo- 
tional stress  of  bereavement  —  feelings,  attitudes  and  behavior 
may  crop  out  in  ways  which  could  scarcely  have  been  antici- 
pated. There  was  a  tragic  case,  for  example,  in  which  the 
parents  unwittingly  made  the  surviving  child  feel  he  was  of  less 
significance  to  his  parents  than  was  the  youngest  child  who  had 
tragically  drowned.   Grief  can  distort  in  many  different  ways. 


"emotional    blackmail" 

There  may  be  what  Dr.  Devereux,  a  well-known  psychiatrist  has 
called  "emotional  blackmail."  Youngsters  may  be  forced  into  ex- 
pressing a  grief  they  do  not  really  feel.  Any  tendency  to  carry 
on  the  usual  interests  and  play  activities  is  frowned  upon  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  the  child  feel  that  he  has  committed  little  short 
of  the  unpardonable  sin.  One  parent,  under  the  pressure  of  his 
distraught  feelings,  expressed  openly  what  many  others  may  un- 
consciously feel,  in  the  words,  "His  brother  died,  let  him  suffer, 
too."  There  is  no  denying  that  feelings  of  hostility  may  often  be 
aroused  by  death.  Few  openly  curse  God  or  Fate,  yet  the  hos- 
tility seeks  a  target,  and  one's  own  children,  or  the  children  of 
others,  are  sometimes  that  target. 

There  may  also  be  another  and  continuing  kind  of  "emotional 
blackmail."  Fortunately,  it  is  not  too  common,  but  it  is  frequent 
enough  to  deserve  consideration. 
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The  deceased  parent  may  be  used  as  a  kind  of  club  over  the 
child's  behavior.  To  say,  as  Mrs.  F  often  did,  "Your  father  would 
want  you  to  do  this,"  or  "Daddy  would  be  very  upset  if  he  knew 
you  were  acting  the  way  you  are,"  years  after  Mr.  F's  death  was 
indeed  taking  unfair  advantage  of  the  children.  For  there  was 
no  way  in  which  they  could  check  on  the  soundness  of  their 
mother's  interpretation.  And  to  rebel  against  the  discipline  that 
was  rooted  in  the  memory  of  their  father  was  too  disturbing  to 
attempt  openly. 

not  fair  to  deceased 

Nor  are  such  tactics  fair  to  the  parent  who  has  died.  He,  or 
she,  is  likely  to  become  a  kind  of  threatening,  unsympathetic 
tyrant  in  the  eyes  of  the  child.  Naturally,  whether  expressed  or 
not,  much  feeling  of  hostility  may  grow  out  of  this  sort  of  use 
of  the  memory  of  a  parent. 

More  often  than  you  might  think,  children  come  to  feel  that 
in  some  way  or  other  they  are  responsible  for  the  death  of  a 
member  of  the  family.  Five-year-old  Mary  had  been  "shushed" 
a  great  deal  during  her  grandfather's  last  days.  But,  under- 
standably, at  times  she  had  forgotten  and  was  noisy  in  her  play. 
When  her  grandfather  died,  although  no  one  had  said  anything 
that  could  be  regarded  as  critical  of  these  slips,  Mary  was  incon- 
solable. Only  gradually  did  her  parents  discover  that  she  thought 
that  grandpa  would  still  have  been  alive  if  she  had  not  made 
so  much  noise. 

Older  children,  of  course,  are  more  likely  to  be  able  to  talk 
about  their  feelings.  But  they  should  not  be  pushed  into  this, 
for  they  may  have  a  need  to  work  things  out  a  bit  inside  before 
seeking  an  opportunity  for  expression.  It  is  important  to  be  ready 
to  respond  whenever  they  indicate  their  desire  to  talk.  Parents 
may  take  the  opportunity,  if  it  seems  perfectly  natural,  to  initiate 
discussion.  By  and  large,  however,  it  seems  wiser  to  follow  the 
child's  lead,  and  surely,  one  should  not  press  the  issue  if  the 
child  shows  any  reluctance  to  talk. 
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To  just  what  extent  children  should  participate  in  the  funeral 
ceremonies  of  a  member  of  the  family  is  a  debatable  point.  Most 
people  seem  to  feel  that  youngsters  should  be  spared  as  much 
as  possible.  A  common  practice  is  to  send  them  away  to  spend 
time  with  friends  when  ceremonies  occur.  This  is  understandable. 
The  adults'  own  feelings  about  death  are  such  that  they  quite 
naturally  wish  to  keep  children  from  experiencing  the  upsetting 
effects  that  so  commonly  are  part  of  funeral  ceremonies. 

Yet,  the  effort  to  spare  them  is  often  unwise.  The  uncomfort- 
able feeling  that  mysterious  goings-on  bring,  the  shock  of  being 
separated  from  the  family,  and  the  feeling  that  they  are  being 
shut  out  of  something  that  means  a  great  deal,  may  be  far  more 
disturbing  than  the  experience  of  being  a  part  of  the  sad  and 
upsetting  ceremonies. 
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share   family  experiences 

Eight-year-old  Richard,  for  example,  still  remembers  with  sad- 
ness and  some  resentment,  the  fact  that  his  father  did  not  permit 
him  to  take  one  last  look  at  his  mother  as  she  lay  in  her  casket 
some  four  years  earlier.  His  older  brothers  were  allowed  to  pay 
this  final  respect.  Richard  felt  shut  out  and  different,  almost 
cheated.  His  father  felt  that  such  an  experience  would  have  been 
too  upsetting  for  a  four-year-old,  as  well  it  might  have  been.  But 
experience  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  usually  better  to  err  on 
the  side  of  allowing  the  child  to  be  a  part  of  all  family  experi- 
ences, rather  than  shutting  him  out  from  the  more  unpleasant 
ones. 

Naturally,  there  are  limits.  If  it  seems  certain  that,  at  the 
funeral,  there  will  be  hysterical  behavior,  it  may  be  better  to 
spare  the  child  the  possible  ill  effects  of  such  expressions  of  grief. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  he  need  be  denied  any  participation. 
In  the  R  family,  eight-year-old  Ronald  did  not  attend  his  grand- 
father's funeral,  but  he  was  asked  to  help  serve  the  food  that 
was  prepared  for  the  close  friends  and  relatives  at  the  family 
home  after  the  services.  And  it  seemed  to  mean  a  good  deal  to 
him  to  hear  people  talk  about  the  fine  person  his  grandfather 
had  been. 

The  importance  of  permitting  the  younger  members  of  the 
family  where  death  has  occurred  to  be  as  much  a  part  of  the 
family  as  at  other  times,  cannot  be  overemphasized.  They  deserve 
the  right  to  '"belong,"  to  experience  grief  and  sorrow,  as  well  as 
joy  and  happiness.  The  strength  derived  from  being  close  to  the 
family  during  bereavement  is  not  unlike  the  experiences  reported 
from  Britain  during  the  bombings  of  the  Second  World  War. 
In  the  families  that  remained  together,  though  the  children  were 
exposed  to  greater  physical  dangers  than  were  those  sent  out 
from  the  cities  to  rural  areas,  the  children  were  less  anxious  and 
disturbed  than  were  the  uprooted  youngsters. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  difference  between  permitting  children  to 
participate  with  the  family  and  forcing  them  to  do  what  the 
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adults  think  they  should  do.  There  will  be  significant  differences 
in  feelings  about  participation  on  the  part  of  children  even  in 
the  same  family. 

The  question,  "What  kind  of  ritual  is  best  for  children?"  may 
be  asked.  There  is  no  clearcut  answer.  Generally,  however,  it 
would  seem  that  except  for  protection  against  an  hysterical  dis- 
play of  emotion,  they  can,  and  should,  have  a  part  in  whatever 
the  family  does  in  the  way  of  honoring  the  dead.  And  in  one 
sense,  the  best  answer  to  the  question  is  one  which  came  from 
a  wise  and  motherly  woman  when  it  was  put  to  her:  "Just  take 
them  into  your  arms  and  love  them!" 
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